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free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. 


A testimany from the Monthly Meeting of Hav- 
erford in Pengpyloania, concerning THOMAS 
LiLoYp. + 


The love of God, and the regard we have to 
the blessed truth, constrains us to give forth this 
testimony, concerning our dear friend Thomas 
Lloyd, many of us having had long acquain- 
tance with him, both in Wales, where he former- 
ly lived, and also in Pennsylvania, where he fiv- 
ished his course, and laid down his head in peace 
with the Lord, and is at rest and joy with him 
forevermore. 

He was by birth of them who are called the 
gentry, his father being a man of a considerable 
estate and of great esteem in his time, of an 
ancient house and estate called Dolobran, in 
Montgomerysbire in Wales, He was brought 
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fections and pleasures, he came to be a scholar 
in Christ’s school, and to learn the true wisdom 
which is from above. Thus by departing from 
the vanities and iniquitics of the world, and fol- 
lowing the leadings, guidance and instruction of 
the divine light, grace and spirit of Christ, he 
came more and more to have an understsnding 
in the mysteries of God’s kingdom, and was 
made an able minister of the everlasting gospel 
of peace and salvation ; his acquired parts being 
| sanctified to the service of truth. 


His sound and effectual ministry, bis godly 


conversation, meek and lamb like spirit, great 
patience, temperance, humility, and slowness to 
wrath; his love to the brethren, his godly care 
in the church of Christ, that all things might be 
kept sweet, savory, and in good order; his help- 
ing band tothe weak, and gentle admonitions, 
| we are fully satisfied have a seal and witness in 
lthe heart of all faithful friends who knew him, 
| both in the land of his nativity and in these 
| American parts. We may intruth say, he sought 
| not himself, nor the riches of this world, but 
his eye was to that which is everlasting, being 
' given up to spend and be spent for the truth and 
ithe sake of friends. 

| He never turned his back on the truth, nor 


| . ° ° ° 
' was weary in his travels Zion-ward, but remained 


up at the most noted schools, and from thence | a sound pillar in the spiritual building. He had 
went. to one of the Universities; and because of many disputes with the clergy and some called 
his superior, natural and acquired parts, many | peers in England, and also suffered imprison- 
of account in the world had an eye of regard | ments and much loss of outward substance, to 
towards him. Being offered degrees and places | the honor of truth, and stopping in measure the 
of preferment, he refused them all. The Lord| mouths of gainsayers and persecutoys. Yet 
beginning his work in him, and causing a mea-| these exercises and trials in the land:of his na- 
sure of his light to shine out of darkness, in his| tivity, which he sustained through the ability 
heart, which gave him a sight of the vain forms,| God gave him, were small and not to be com- 
customs and traditions of the schools and col-! pared to the many and great exercises, griefs and 
leges. And hearing of a poor despised pcople | sorrows hemet withal and went through in Penn- 
called Quakers, he went to hear them, and the! sylvania, from George Keith and his deluded 
Lord’s power reached unto him and came over|company. Oh the revilings, the great provo- 
him, to the humbling and bowing his heart and cations, the bitter and wicked language, and rude 
spirit; so that he was convinced of God’s ever-| behavior which the Lord gave him patience to 
lasting truth, and received it in the love of it, bear and overcome. He reviled not again, nor 
and was made willing, like meek Moses, to choose | took any advantage, but loved his enemies, 
rather to suffer affliction with the people of the|and prayed for them that despitefully abused 
Lord, than the honors, preferments, and riches|him. His love to the Lord, his truth and 


of this world. The earthly wisdom came to be 
of no reputation with him, but he became a fool, 
both to it and his former associates, and through 
self denial, and taking up the daily cross of Je- 
sus Christ, which crucified his natural will, af- 


people was sincere to the last. He was taken 
with a malignant fever, the 5th of the Seventh 
month, 1694, and though his bodily pain 
was great, he bore it with much patience. Not 
long Vefore his departure, some. friends being: 
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with him, he said, “ Friends, { love you all, I| persons and goods; the Lord gave us strength, 


am going from you, and I die in unity and love 

with all faithful friends. I have fought a good 

fight and kept the faith, which stands not in the 

wisdom of words, but in the power of God. I 

have fought, not for strife and contention, but 

for the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 

simplicity of the gospel. I lay down my head 

in peace, and desire you may all do so; friends, 

farewell all.” He further said to Griffith Owen, 

a friend then intending for England, “ 1 desire 

thee to mind my love to friends in England, if 
thou live to go over to see them; L have lived 

in unity with them, and do end my days in unity 

with them; and desire the Lord to keep them | 
faithful to the end, in the simplicity of the gos- 

pel.” On the 10th day of the Seventh month 

aforesaid, being the sixth day of his sickness, | 
it pleased the Lord to remove him from the many 
trials, temptations, sorrows, and troubles of this | 
world, to the kingdom of everlasting joy and 

peace ; but the remembrance of his innocent 

life and meek spirit lives with us, and his memo- 

rial is, and will remain sweet aud comfortable to | 
the faithful. 

He was buried in Friends’ burial-ground in 
Philadelphia, aged about forty-five years, having | 
been several years president and deputy governor | 
of Pennsylvania. 

The following epistle, which appears to have 
beeu written soon after his arrival in Pennsylva- 
nia, is thought not improper to be here subjoined. | 

Philadelphia, 2d of 6th Month, 1684. 
My dear and well beloved friends, of and be- 
longing to Dolobran Quartery Meeting. | 


The warm and tender salutation of my love 18 | 
unfeigned to you, with whom [I have cvnversed | 
and walked some years, in unity, zeal, concord, 


and endeavored serviceableness: you are, be- 
cause of our nearness, familiar, yet honorable in 
my thoughts and esteem. The truth as it is 
in Jesus, prosper and increase daily in your 
minds, and rest bountifully on your habita- 
tions. My heart is affected with the remem- 
brance of you, and especially of the virtue and 
operation of that living principle which trver- 
seth the deeps, and though it bounds the seas, 
yet cannot be bound thereby, but continues its 
being and entireness through and over all dis- 
tances, and makes us of many, one people to 
himself. The God of Israel and the excellency 
of Jacob is with us, and the present days are 
as the former, days of glad tidings, days of hu- 
mility, days of holy fear, obedience and refresh- 
ment, increase and growth to the faithful. We 
and you are under respective exercises, the way 
of your trial may be in a more severe manner at 
present. The Lord in his wonted tenderness 
bear you up, and grant you a rejoicing in sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity before him. That is 
no new thing to you, to suffer joyfully’in your 


courage, satisfaction and honorsthereby. Whilst 
he is in our eyes, and his holy fear in our hearts, 
whether in bonds or free, in that or this part of 
the world, our preservation we shall witness.— 
Our meetings are very full: I guess we had no 
less number than eight hundred last first day ; 
we are glad to see the faces of serviceable 
friends here, who come in God’s freedom, who 
are persons of a good understanding and conver- 
sation, and will discharge their stations reli- 
giously ; such will be a blessing to the province. 
The favorable revolution of Providence hath 
founded the government so here, thatea man is 
at liberty to serve his Maker without contempt, 
discouragement, or restraint. Truth indeed 
makes men honorable, not only here, but in 
most places at last; but here truth receives a 
good entertainment at first. Our Governor is 
embarking for England; our well wishes go 
with and attend him. He hopes to have an 
opportunity by testimony or writing, to express 
his love and remembrance to the several churches 
of Britain. Our friends from the neighborhood 
are generally well, and tolerably settled. In 
love I lived with you, in love I took my leave of 
you, and in love I bid you a christian and bro- 
therly farewell. 
Your friend and brother, 
THomas Lvoyp. 


—__ 


The following article is taken from the Edin- 
burg Review, and follows a notice of a new edi- 
tion of the Bible, published by the Religious 
Tract Society of London, in 1853, with the title 
of “The Annotated Paragraph Bible, contain- 
ing the Old and New Testaments, according to 
the authorized version, arranged in paragraphs, 
with explanatory notes.” 

The author assumes, that the Bible is the 
“one great paramount religious authority ;”’ 
and, regarding it as most Christian Sects do, as 
the on/y rule of faith and practice, is desirous 
that all the aids of modern advancement, should 
be brought to assist in its being properly under- 
stood. The Society of Friends have never re- 
garded the Scriptures in this light. Believing, 
as they have ever professed to do, that the same 
divine influence which operated upon the minds 
of holy men of old, to give forth the sacred 
truths contained in them, is still operative, they 
have never placed them above the spirit which 
gave them forth. The article is interesting, as 
throwing additional light upon the volume, and 
while the humble, unlettered scholar in the school 
of Christ, has a key to unlock all mysteries, with- 
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out the aid of the schoolmen, yet the labors of] a convenient form, as might induce them to read 
these are not to be despised.” it. and accompanied by such useful typographical 
aids, as might facilitate their understauding what 


It is, we believe, universally agreed among 
Protestants of all denominations, that the Bible 
is their one, great, paramount religious author- 


they read. It might have been fairly expected, 
that, in publishing a work which is of such mo- 
mentous consequence to us all both here and here- 


ity; that they repudiate all traditionary lore or 
human teaching; and that every man, depend- 
ing on his own judgment, and availing himself 
of his right to use it, looks to the Sacred Scrip- 


after, the text would have been carefully divided 
into paragraphs according to the sense; that what 
was spoken would have been placed betwegn 
3 inverted commas; and that all passages, taken 
tures, and the Sacred Seriptures alone, for the| by one sacred writer from another, would either 
spiritual light which should inform his faith and have been printed in italics, or in some easily in- 
direct his conduct. Such is the theory ; but it is | telligible manner distinguished as a quotation. 
little more than a theory. If Christians acted! [It would have been no more than reasonable to 
upon it, honestly and more freely than they do, | assume, that among a [’rotestant people,—set- 
they would in all probability find their differ- ting the high value upon them which we do,— 
ences diminish and their charity increase. But | estceming them as our sole authority in religion, 
the fact is, that the right of private judgment in | —the Sacred Scriptures would have been pub- 
religion, is a principle more vaunted than ex-} lished with at least as much consideration for 
ercised. And the experience of society would | the reader’s convenience as the writings of our 
lead us to infer, that, while we and the rest = popular poets and novelists; and that there 
our fellow Protestants profess to follow the in-/ would be editions, not only of every variety of 
structions of the Bible, we are far more generally | size and type, which might prove attractive to the 
led by the opinions of our respective ministers ; \ taste of the wealthy, or be adapted to the limited 
and that our doctrinal views are never so much | means of the poor, but which might be demanded 
really derived from the letter of the Sacred| py the infirmities of our aged and suffering 
Text, as from the notes of some favorite exposi-| brother Christians. But the very reverse of 
tor in the margin. This, perhaps, is no more| this is the case. There is no other class of 


than might be naturally expected. It is the; works, whether we regard the size, the type, or 
consequence either of an intellectual indolence, | the distribution of the letter-press, in which we 


which would evade the task of elaborating the! find that so little has been done to assist the 
truth for itself; or of a praiseworthy humility, | reader, and so much to perplex him, as in the 
which feels its powers incompeteut to the task; | Sacred Scriptures. If it had been the object to 
or of a certain timidity of conscience, which, | multiply their difficulties, to prejudice their 
shrinking from the peril of incurring errer on | meaning, and to deter men from the perusal of 
so momentous a subject, would fain rest the re- | them; we doubt whether the most accomplished 


spousibility of decision on another’s judgment. | 
But whatever influences may interfere to warp 
its operation, all Protestants, whether Church- 
men or Dissenters, are agreed in the principle, | 
that our only authoritative religious teacher is 
the Bible; and that, ‘as there is no truth nor 
doctrine necessary to our justification and ever- | 
lasting salvation, but which is, or may be, drawn 
out of that fountain and well of truth; there- | 
fore, as many as be desirous to enter into the 
right and perfect way unto God, must apply 
their minds to know Holy Scripture, without | 
the which they can neither sufficiently know | 
God and His will, neither their office and duty.’ | 


Since the Bible then is of such inestimable | 
value—the depository of all religious and moral 
truth—the sacred ark in which the history and 
the subject matter of the Creator's communica- 
tions to his creatures are preserved, we might | 
very reasonably have presumed, that it would be 
regarded with a reverence correspondent to its 
importance, and that, in the copies of it dis- 
seminated among the people, every care would 
be taken not only to render the translation 
an exact reflection of the sense of the origi- 
nal, but to place the work before them in such 





} 


Jesuit could have devised any more effectual 
mode of publication than that which has been 
generally adopted, and almost universally pre- 
vails. No works of inferior value could have 
maintained their ground against the treatment 
they have encountered. We are not ignorant of 
the several editions of the Bible which exist; 
and we fearlessly declare, that we have never yet 
met with any copy of the Bible, which we could 
take up and read with typographical satisfaction. 
There are dear Bibles and cheap Bibles: there 
are Bibles so large that your hand can with dif- 
ficulty raise them; and there are Bibles so small 
that they can be carried about in your pocket: 
there are Bibles of which the paper is as glossy 
as satin and as thick as pasteboard; and there 
are Bibles, of which the paper is so dark that 
the printing is hardly discernible, and so thin 
that the leaves crumple up beneath your finger 
in turning the pages: but, nevertheless, amonz 
all those innumerable and variously diversified 
editions, no Bible has been hitherto produced that 
can be read with as much case end comfort as 
any ordinary book. ‘There is no such thing as 
a readable Bible. 

This greatevil, in one respect, results from a 
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sort of superstitious notion that the Sacred Scrip- 
tures must be all brought together into a single 
volume. But why? Superstition cannot con- 
descend to answer our inquiries, and we are inca- 
pable of finding any intellig:ble solution for 
them ourselves. Such a collective form of pub- 
lication may be useful for the purpose of refer- 
ence; and to the clergyman, in the composition 
of his sermons, it may be a desirable thing to 
have the whole body of works, from which his 
proofs and his illustrations are to be drawn, thus 
lying ready to his hand, compendiously before 
him. But for the laity—the great body of Chris- 
tian people—such an arrangement is as unneces- 
sary as it is cumbersome. We have all taught 
ourselves to look upon the Bible as a single re- 
ligious book; but it is, in fact, a library of reli- 
gious books. It consists of works composed by 
different authors, treating of different subjects, 
and written at widely different times; and it is 
only one book, inasmuch as these works are all 
bound up together in one binding. On ordinary 
occasions, there are no two of the preductions 
thus compressed between the same boards, that 
we are likely to want at the same moment. And 
if a man would fain take his evening walk into 
the fields with the Prophecies of Isaiah as his 
companion, it is no light grievance to him, that 


he must either forego his inclination, or carry | 


along with him at the same time the Law of 
Moses and the History of the Jews; the Psalms 
of David and the Proverbs of Solomon; the 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles; the Epis- 
tles and th: Apocalypse. The probability is, 
that the sight of the encumbrance will be suffi- 
cient to counteract his purpose, and direct his 
attention to some other and far inferior author. 
This principle of having all the compositions of 
all the sacred writers collected together in the 
same volume, has induced the practice of print: 
ing our Bibles in double columns; because it is 
the form by which the greatest number of words 
can be squeezed into one page. But, notwith- 
standing this offensive mode of distributing the 
text, which is puzzling to the sight, by which 
the attention is disturbed, and which is only 
adopted in the cheapest and most inferior edi- 
tions of other works, the book is so big and 
heavy, when the type is large enough to be 
easily read, that no hand of moderate strength 
can hold it; or, when the book is of a moderate 
weight and dimensions, the type is so minute as 
to be only legible by eyes of youthful strength 
and microscopic power. In the ‘Annotated 
Paragraph Bible,’ of which the title stands at 
the head of this article, the double columns, 
with some other disadvantages that obtain in 
the ordinary editions of the English Scriptures, 
have been got rid of. That is no inconsiderable 
gain. But the determination to compress the 

works of all the inspired authors into a single 
volume, has brought its inseparable mischiefs 


along with it; an unwieldy book, a small, sharp, 
dazzling character, and a length of line which it 
is very difficult to follow. 

But this pernicious system of compression is 
not, by any means, the most grievous injury to 
which the sacred text has been subjected by edi- 
tors and printers. This is a slight evil in com- 
parison with the mischief which has been in- 
flicted on the sense of the inspired writings by 
the mode of breaking them up into chapter and 
verse which has been uniformly adopted. These 
divisions, which have no existence in the origi- 
nal, have been made without any authority what- 
ever. They were introduced for the purpose of 
liberating the theological student from the neces- 
sity of attaining a deep and accurate knowledge 
of the Scriptures, by placing in his hands a 
Concordance, which they have been notched 
and scored to tally with, and by which he may 
be readily assisted to the discovery of any pas- 
sage he may chance to want. About the middle 
of the thirteenth century, Cardinal Hugo de 
Santo Caro projected a Concordance to the Latin 
Vulgate, and divided the Old and New Testa- 
ment into chapters. Rabbi Nathan, in the fif- 
teenth century, in preparing a Concordance of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, subdivided the chapters 
into verses. Robert Stephens, in the sixteenth 
century, passed simultancously through the press 
a New Testament and a Concordance: and, so at 
least his son Henry tells us, while travelling on 
horseback between Lyons and Paris, he cut the 
New Testament into verses for the sake of adapt- 
ing it to his Concordance. This, we believe, is 
in brief the most approved account of the origin 
of those divisions and subdivisions by which our 
editions of the Bibie are disfigured. No other 
book ever suffercd such irreverend treatment. 
In all other compositions, the paragraph ends 
where the sense pauses; in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, whatever the sense may be, every third 
or fourth line brings the reader to the end of 
the paragraph. They are the only works we hap- 
pen to be acquainted with, in which the correct 
arrangement of the author’s text has been ren- 
dered subordinate to the facility of reference. 
And we are quite sure, that they alone are en- 
dowed with a sufficient force of vitality to outlive 
so cruel a process of mutilation. 

An attempt has been made in an edition of the 
Authorized Version, published by Mr. Blackader, 
to introduce a more perspicuous and correct divis- 
ion of the Holy Scriptures into sections and par- 
agraphs, but this publication is inferior in typo- 
graphical elegance, and its annotations, to the 
Paragraph Bible of the Tract Society. The fact 
is chiefly remarkable as a further proof that the 
demand for Bibles printed in an improved form 
is felt by the public, and will doubtless be pro- 
vided for by the booksellers. 

The practice of breaking the text of the Scrip- 
ture into verses would, under any circumstances, 
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prove most injurious to to the right apprehen- sified, and the beautiful coloring which is spread 
sion of its meaning. It is the immediate cause | over the face of nature ; in the morning and even- 
of much misconception. Passages of Holy Writ, | ing twilight, and the gradual approaches of light 
thus insulated, receive a kind of independent | and darkness ; in the grand and picturesque and 
character. The sense of each little paragraph | beautiful landscapes with which our globe is 
seems drawn to a point; and the careless or un-| adorned; in the composition and specific gravity 
lettered reader is apt to confine his attention to| of water, and in the peculiar structure and 
the few words thus placed in an aphoristic form | density of the solid parts of the earth ; in the ex- 
before him, and to accept them as a distinct enun- | pansion of water in the act of freezing, and the 
ciation of some religious dogma ; whereas, if they | nature and properties of the gases, and qualities 
had been presented to his eye in connexion with | of the magnet, and the agencies of the galvanic 
their context, he would at once have received | and electric fluids ; in the structure of veyetables, 
them in their right meaning, and been spared | the adaptation of their seeds, roots, fibres, vessels 
the error into which the present deceptive mode | and leaves, to the purpose of vegetative life, the 
of printing the volume has betrayed him: We | curious processes which are continually going 
cannot conceive any case, in which evil would / on in their internal parts, their delicate contex- 
not have resulted from the introduction of our | ture and diversified hues, and the important pur- 
divisions of Chapter and Verse. With whatever | poses they serve in the system of nature ; in the 
care the Sacred Text had been cut into such mi- | structure of the various animated beings which 
nute sections, those minute sections must necessa- | traverse the air, the waters, and the earth, the 
rily have had a tendency to mislead the reader. | provision made for thecontinuance of the species, 
But they have not been carefully made. The | their architective faculties, their wonderful in- 
only end contemplated in making them was, to | stincts, and the infinite diversity of organization 
fit the Bible to the Concordance. And that it | which appears among them, suited to their vari- 
might effectually accomplish every other consid- | ous wants and modes of existence ; in the admira- 
eration—the progress of the narrative—the beau- | ble organization of the human frame, the numer- 
ty of poetry—the theological argument—and | ous bones, muscles, ligaments, membranes, 
even the grammatical construction of the senten- | and veins, which enter into its construction, the 
ces, have been continually disregarded. We) apt disposition of all its parts, the means con- 
need not enlarge on the detriment which the el- | trived for the reception and distribution of nutri- 
oquence, the pathos, the impression, the very in- | ment, the effect which this nutriment produces 
telligibility of the Sacred Writings, have incur-| in bringing the body to its fall growth and ex- 
red from this reckless and fractiona lmode of sub- | pansion, its self-restoring power when diseased 
division. But to show that we have not at all| or wounded, the provision made against evil 
exaggerated the mischief we complain of, we will | accidents and inconveniences, the variety of mus- 
adduce some instances, which are taken almost | cular movements of which it is susceptible, the 
at random, and which could be multiplied ad /ib- | process of respiration, the circulation of the 
itum, of the senseless mutilation that the sacred | blood, the separation of the chyle, the exquisite 
text has suffered in the process. structure of the different senses, and the nice 
(To be continued.) adaptation of every organ and movement to the 
ends it was intended to subserve. The same 
wisdom is perceptible in the position which the 
WISDOM OF THE DEITY. sun holds in the solar system, in order to a due 
distribution of light and heat to surrounding 
Wherever we turn our eyes in the visible world | worlds; in the distance at which the earth is 
around us, and survey with attention the various | placed from this luminary; in the order and 
processes of nature, we perceive at every step | harmony of all the celestial motions, and in the 
the most striking marks of intelligence and de-! wonderful and beautiful scenery, invisible to the 
sign. We perceive the wisdom of the great | unassisted eye, which the microscope displays, 
Author of nature in the admirable constitution of | both in the animal and vegetable world. In 
the atmosphere, and the wonderful properties of | short, there is not an object within us or around 
the constituent principles of which it is composed; | us, in the mountains or the plains, in the air, 
in the motions of light, the inconceivable small- | the ocean or the sky, among the animal or the 
ness of its particles, its adaptation to the eye, | vegetable tribes, when steadily contemplated in 
and the admirable manner in which vision is per- | all its aspects and relations, but displays to the 
formed ; in the nature of sound, the laws by which | eye of reason and devotion the consummate in- 
it is propagated, and the various modifications i telligence and skill of its Almighty author, and 
which it is susceptible; in the process of evapo- | calls upon every intelligent agent, in silent but 
ration, and the rains, dews and fertility, which | emphatic language, to praise him ‘“‘ who made 
are the results of this admirable part of the | the earth, the sea, the fountains of water, and all 
economy of nature; in the utility of the moun- | that live in them, for whose pleasure they are 
tains and valleys with which the earth is diver- | and were created.” T. Dick. 
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LETTER FROM AMOS LAWRENCE 
DAUGHTER. 


ZO HIS 


1832. 

My pear DauGcutTér,—In the quiet of this 
morning, my mind naturally rests on those ob- 
jects nearest and dearest to me; and you, my 
child, are among the first. 

The family are all at church, but the weather 
is not such as to permit my going; and the season 
by them employed in the service of the sanctuary 
will by me be employed in communicating with 
you. 

You have now arrived at an age when the 
mind and heart are most susceptible of impres- 
sions for weal or woe; and the direction which 
may be given to them is what no parent can view 


-with indifference, or pass over without incurring | 


the guilt of being unfaithful in his duties. My 
earnest desire for you is, that you may fully ap- 


preciate your opportunities and respunsibilities, | 


and so-use them that you may secure the object 
for which we are placed here. The probation is 
short, but long enough to do all that is required 
of us, if faithfully used; the consequences are 
never-ending. 

‘These simple views are such as any child of | 
your age can comprehend, and should be made 
as familis ar to your mind as the every-day duties 
of life. If the mind, from early days, be thus | 
accustomed to look upon life as a school of pre- 
paration for higher services, then the changes 


and adversities to which we are all liable can only 
be viewed as necessary discipline to fit us for 
those higher services, and as such be considered | 
as applied for our good, however painful they | 


may sem at first. There is no truth better set- | 
tled than this: that all the discipline of our 
Heavenly Parent, if rightly used, will eventuate | 
in our good. How, then, can we murmur and | 
repine at his dealings with us? his conduct | 
only shows our weakness and folly, and illustrates | 
the better care of us than we should take of our- 
selves. 

We are in the eondition of the sick man, who 
sometimes craves that which, if given him by his 


friends, would cause his certain death; but he is 


not aware at the time that it is withheld for his 
good. The importance, then, of cultivating a 
right understanding of the things of which our 
happiness are com posed, is second to no object 
which can employ the mind; for, with this 
knowledge, we must suppose that no one can be 
so lost to his own interests as not to feel that in 
the performance of these duties is to result the 
possession of those riches which are promised to 
the faithful by our Father in heaven, through 
the Son of his love. In the preparation which 
awaits you, do not stop at the things which are 
seen, but look to those which are unseen. These 
views, perhaps, may be profitably pondered long 
after T have been gathered to my fathers. 

The tenure of my life seems very frail ; still it 


may continue longer than the lives of my chil- 
dren; but, whenever it shall please God to call 
me hence, I hope to feel resigned to his will, and 
to leave behind me such an influence as shall 
help forward the timid and faint-hearted in the 
path of duty; and particularly on you, my child, 
do I urge these views. ‘They debar you from no 
real or reasonable pleasure ; they speak to you, 
in strong language, to enjoy all those blessings 
which a bountiful Parent has scattered in your 
path with unsparing plenty, and admonish you 
that to enjoy is not to abuse them ; when abused, 
they cease to be enjoyed. 


BOOKS BEFORE PRINTING. 
Concluded from page 635, 

In a manuscript account of the expenses of Sir 
John Howard, afterwards Duke of Norfolk, it is 
stated that in 1467, Thomas Lympnor—that is, 
Thomas the Limner—of Bury was paid the sum 
of fifty shillings and two-pence for a book which 
he had transcribed and ornamented, includin 
vellum and binding. The limner’s bill is made 
up of a number of items—for whole vignettes and 
| half-vignettes, capital letters, flourishing, and 

plain writing. That books were in those days 
| luxuries which few people could spare the money 
| for, may be seen from a letter of Sir John Paston, 
| printed in the collection called the Paston Letters. 
| Writing to his mother in 1474, Sir John says: 
(‘As for the books that were Sir James’s (the 
priest’s), if it like you that I may have them, l 
am not able to buy them, but somewhat would I 
| | give; and [as to] the remainder, with a good de- 
vout heart, by my troth, I will pray for his soul.’ 
Thi ok of aman seriously proposing to pray fora 
| person’s soul, by way of paying a balance of val- 
uation for books which he could not meet in cash ! 
It shows us that our modern notions of book-buy- 
ing and devotion differ very widely from those 
that were entertained in 1474. Sir John’s offer 
| however, but reflects the simple superstitious pic. 
ty of his time; and in these more favored and 
' enlightened days, we must blame rather his time 
| than him for the absurdity. It was a kind thing 
of him, at anyrate, to leave us an inventory of 
his books—only eleven in number, one or two of 
which appear to have been collections of small 
tracts—shewing us what constituted a gentle- 
man’s library in the fifteenth century. 

Bookselling, in those days, had not yet grown 
to be a separate or special business ; but it never- 
theless appears there was an actual trade in books, 
and that there were schemes and plans devised 
for making them, to some extent, of general use. 
In Paris, as early as the middle of the fourteenth 
century, people who dealt occasionally in books 
were commanded to keep a number of them fi 
hire ; and in a register of the university of Pari» 
M. Chevillier found a list of books so circulated, 
and the priceof reading each. Of course, the cir- 
culation must have been limited to persons of 
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rank and learning. ‘That,’ as Mr. Knight re- 
marks, ‘the ecclesiastics and lawyers constituted 
the great bulk of readers, and that the addition 
of a book, even to the private library ofa student, 
was @ rare occurrence, is evident from the abso- 
lute necessity for manuscript books being dear. 
If the number of readers had increased—if there 
had been more candidates for the learned profes- 
sions—if the nobility had discovered the shame 
of their ignorance—if learning had made its way 
to Franklin-hall—manuscript books could never 
have been cheap. But from the hour whena 
first large expense of transferring the letters, syl- 
lables, words, and sentences of a manuscript to 
movable type was ascertained to be the means of 
multiplying copies to the extent of any demand, 
then the greater the demand, the greater the 
cheapness. 

When books were so costly and so inacces- 
sible to the great body of the people, as they ne- 
cessarily were before the date of printing, book- 
selling was carried on by merchants as one of the 
various branches of their business. There were, 
indeed, a class called stationers, who had books 
for sale, and who probably executed orders for 
transcribing books. Their occupation is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Hallam in his Literature of Eu- 
rope :—‘These dealers were denominated station- 
arli, perhaps from the open stalls at which they 
carried on their business, though statio is a gen- 
eral word fora shop in low Latin. ‘They appear, 


by the old statutes of the university of Paris, 
and by those of Bologna, to have sold books up- 
on commission; and are sometimes, though not 
uniformly, distinguished from the librariima 
word which, having been originally confined to 
the copyists of books, was afterwards applied to 


those who traded in them. 
and other materials of writing, which, with us, 
though, as far as I know, nowhere else, have re- 
tained the name of stationery ; and naturally ex- 
ercised the kindred occupations of binding and 
decorating. They probably employed transcri- 
bers.” But the merchants, in their traffic with 
other lands, and especially with the Low Coun- 
tries, now called Holland and Belgium, appear 
to have been the agents through whom valuable 
manuscripts found their way to England ; and in 
this respect, it has been remarked, they were 
something like the great merchant-princes of It- 
aly, whose ships not unfrequently contained a car- 
go of Indian spices and of Greek manuscripts. 
John Bagford, who, about 1714, wrote a slight 
life of Caxton, the first English printer, which is 
in manuscript in the British Museum, says: 
‘Kings, queens, and noblemen, had their partic- 
ular merchants, who, when they were ready for 
their voyage into foreign parts, sent their servants 
to know what they wanted ; and among the rest 
of their choice, many times books were demanded,’ 
which they were ordered to buy ‘in those parts 
where they were going.’ Caxton himself tells 


They sold parchment | 
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us in the Book: of Good Manners, which he trans- 
lated from the French and printed in 1487, that 
the original French work was delivered to him 
by a ‘special friend, a mercer of London.’ This 
commerce in books could not have been very 
great, and ¢ertainly not great enough to employ 
a special class of traders. 

So long as books existed only in manuscript, 
and could be multiplied only by laborious tran- 
scription, the authors, of course, enjoyed but a 
restricted reputation. Yet some ofthem attained 
a considerable renown, and from kings, princes, 
and the higher nobility, received a liberal degree 
of patronage. In England, the poems ofCiecffrey 
Chaucer were undoubtedly familiar to al! well-ed- 
ucated persons, however scanty was the supply of 
copies, and howeverdear theircost. ‘The poet Gow- 
er, 2 contemporary of Chaucer, seems also to have 
gained a considerable popularity. His principal 
poem, Confessio Amantis, printed by Caxton in 
1483, is said to have been the most extensively 
circulated of all the books that came from his press 
—a fact which leads us to conclude that it must 
have previously been in great demand. The 
poem has all the elements required for populari- 
ty in those times, being full of storics that were 
probably common to all Europe, running on 
through thousands of lines with wonderful fluen- 
ey, though with no great force. 

The inestimable advantage of good books, print- 
ing has secured to us as an inalienable possession. 
Whosoever will, may at a trifling cost procure 
them. These few particulars, relating to the con- 
dition and commercial circumstances of literature 
prior to the use of printing, may nevertheless be 
interesting to some of the readers of this Journal. 
Taken in contrast with the present state of know- 
ledge, and the means existing for its dissemina- 
tion, they may serve at least to shew the great 
advances that have been made since William 
Caxton first set up his printing press at West- 
minster. To appreciate all the advantages of the 
present, it is sometimes advisable to look into the 
past, and to contemplate from that position the 
higher ground of benefit and convenience to which 
we have attained. Without the mechanical con- 
trivance of printing, the thoughts and ennobling 
imaginations of genius could never have become 
possessions to any but the affluent and few ; but 
by means of that imperishable invention, they 
can now be made available to the uses of all who 
have learned the simple art of reading; and a 
man’s poverty, unless it be extremely desperate, 
need no longer hinder him from sharing in the 
wealth of mind and faney which was meant for 
the common inheritance of mankiud.— Chambers’ 
Journal, 


PURE AIR. 
In about two and a half minutes, all the blood 
contained in the human system, amounting to 
nearly three gallons, traverses the respiratory sur- 
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face Every one, then, who breathes an impure at- 
mosphere two and a half minutes, has every par- 
ticle of his blood acted upon by the vitiating air. 
Every particle has beeome less vital, less capable 
of repairing strictures, or of carrying on func- 
tions; and the longer such air is respired, the 
more impure does it become, and the blood ne- 
cessarily becomes more corrupt. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 29, 1855. 


To some of our readers the name of Amos 
Lawrence will be no doubt familiar. His steady 
and upright course as a merchant, and laudable 
deeds as a philanthropist, together with a reli- 
giously devoted spirit, cause his character to 
shine forth with unusual lustre among men. 
To the blessing attendant upon his strict adhe- 
rence to his sense of right, he attributed in no 
small measure his success in business, having 
«commenced at 21 years old with no other pos- 
sessions than a common country education, a 
a sincere love for his own family, and habits of 


industry, economy and sobriety.” Over the 


good gifts bountifully bestowed, he appears to | 


have had an earnest desire to prove a just stew- 
ard. ‘My property,” he says, “imposes upon 
me many duties, which can only be known to 
my Maker. May a sense of these duties be con- 
stantly impressed upon my mind; and by a con- 
stant discharge of them, God grant me the hap- 
piness at last of hearing the joyful sound, 
‘Well done good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord;’ ” and again, “Do 
with thy might what thy hand findeth to do, for 
the night cometh when no man can work. 
Grant me the blessing of being ready to answer 
the call whether it be at noon or midnight.” 
Although his form of faith differed from ours, 
yet his uniform dependance on and firm trust in 
‘‘an ever-present Guardian” as manifested in his 
“Diary and Correspondence” recently published, 
give evidence that in the spirit of christianity 
there is no division in the vitality of the princi- 
ple, there is a blessed union, tnat those engrafted 
in the living vine become “‘fruit-bearing branches,” 
producing similar fruits. A letter addressed to 
his daughter has becn sclected for our present 
number; it may be followed by other extracts. 


They have a right to censure, that have a heart 
to help: the rest is cruelty, not justice. 
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Extracts from an article in the London Quar- 


terly Review, upon the Charities and the Poor 
of London. 


There never was a time when the condition 
of the poor engaged so much of the attention 
of the Legislature, or occupied so large a por- 
tion of the time and energies of individuals, 
East Indians, returned from their long exile, 
have been heard to complain that the air must 
be more unwholesome, the population more ig- 
norant and vicious, and the country poorer, than 
when they left it in their youthful days; never 
before had they heard so much of hospitals, 
churches, schools and poorhouses. Throughout 
the whole frame of society we find a disinter- 
ested anxiety to alleviate the evils incident to 
a high state of civilization, and a general recog- 
nition of the widely-extending obligations of 
Christian charity. 

So far this is satisfactory ; but, nevertheless, 
the aggregate of public exertion, considerable 
as it is, falls short of the public need, and 
many, especially in London, stand aloof from 

| the work of charity, and withhold the co-opera- 
tion which we might expect from their human- 
ity, and which their wealth and intelligence 
would render highly important and efficient. 
Many of the wealthier classes treat their period- 
ical visits to London as a mere episode in their 
| existence, and regard their country homes as 
| the allotted scene of their duties. The land- 
| owner, familiar with the wants of the agricultu- 
| ral population, knows little of the condition and 
habits of the metropolitan poor, and is apt to 
avert his eyes from an unexplored evil, which 
he deems it hopeless to relieve and useless to 
investigate. Thus many a man of feeling, in 
his walks through London, is harassed by two 
contradictory convictions—on the one hand, he 
knows that somewhere in the wilderness of brick- 
work with which he is surrounded is to be found 
some scene of wretchedness which a mere trifle 
would relieve, (and who has not felt a thrill of 
awe on discovering what utter ruin a mere trifle 
may at times avert?) ; on the other, experience 
has forced on him something more than a suspi- 
cion that every case which obtrudes itself on his 
notice is one of vagrancy or imposture. Ac- 
cordingly, his charity is hesitating and inconsis- 
tent ; he gives in defiance of his judgment, or 
denies in doing violence to his feelings. Not 
anfrequently, perhaps, the very zeal with which 
the cause of charity is advocated produces. an 
unfavorable impression. To not a few the be- 
wildering multitude of applications suggests au 
excuse for neglecting all. Some supinely infer 
that everything is done which can be done; 
while others, on the contrary, are disposed to 
disapprove the plans they have never examined ; 
they find reasons for distrust in the means em- 
ployed or the persons engaged, and allow the 
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skepticism which should arouse them to inquiry 
to sink them to apathy and inaction. And yet, 
if chance brings to the knowledge of the public 
some unquestioned case of genuine distress, the 
donations which pour in from unknown benefac- 
tors prove how freely the stream of charity 
flows when the ice of incredulity is broken. As 
long as this state of feeling is common among 
the opulent classes, precise information is a more 
effectual stimulant to benevolence than the most 
eloquent appeals; and, in fact, we are persuaded 
thai to point out how charity may be bestowed 
without the fear of imposition, and with the | 
certainty of doing good, is all that is needed a 
call into sensibility which now lies idle, useless 
to the public and burdensome to the possessor. 

In this belief, we shall endeavor to present to 
the reader some account of the London poor, and 
of the machinery which has been organized by 
charity for their relief. From the vastness and 
complexity of the subject, our sketch must ne- 
cessarily be slight and imperfect. Many of the | 
topics it will embrace are important enough to 
deserve a separate consideration hereafter ; and, 
in the meantime, it must be our endeavor rather 
to point out the objects best deserving the at- 
tention of the charitable, than to satisfy in full 
their benevolent charity. 

A great advance was made in the work of 
charity when the haunts of poverty and crime 
were explored, and their melancholy statistics | 
were ascertained. This has not been accom- | 
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verge of famine by a three days’ rain. Many 
callings, at the best, scarcely supply the neces- 
saries of life. Decayed gentility struggling to 
extract a livelihood from the accomplishments of 
happier days ; artists who have mistaken their 
profession, or, in pursuit of fame, have thrown 
away their bread; the overworked sempstress, 
whose grievances are well known to the public; 
the poor charwoman, who, by her hard and pre- 
carious earnings, tries to eke out a scanty sub- 
sistence for her children—all these are but the 
more prominent figures among large groups con- 
demned to similar toil and privation. 

If to these inevitable causes of distress we 
add the effects of folly and vice, we shall see 
the lineaments of our overgrown metropolis be- 
ginning to darken the canvas. Reckless impro- 
vidence reduces to destitution thousands who 
have had ample means of providing for the fu- 
ture. Intemperance brings want, disease and 
crime. Idleness and the love of pleasure tempt 
to theft and consequent ruin. Whole classes 
eat their bread on condition of good conduct ; 
and they annually supply a large percentage of 
defaulters to fill the ranks of destitution. There 
are numbers claiming the respectable rank of 
householders, whose small trade scarcely raises 
them above poverty, and whose equivocal deal- 
ings connect them rather with the criminal than 
the industrial classes—such, for instance, are 
the booksellers, who derive their chief profit 
from scandalous publications; lodging-house 


plished by any single and uniform effort: it is keepers who in many ways deserve a harsher de- 
3 i » Jordic ¢ } ; . ° : 

the combined result of Parliamentary inquiry signation; pawnbrokers who “ ask no questions ;” 

and of the exertions made by private associa-| o, “general dealers,” whose open shop fronts 


tions and by individuals to penetrate the terra 
incognita of London misery; and, appalling as 
are the facts thus brought to light, itis much 
that we know the worst. To probe the social 
gangrene is the first step to its cure. 

In every society, a portion of its members 
must annually drop into pauperism. Age dis- 
ables, or sickness and accident surprise those | 
who have made no provision forthe evil day. 
Manhood is cut off in its strength, and leaves 
those who depended on its labor a helpless bur- 
den on the community. Many trades are affect- 
ed by the seasons of the year, and all, in towns 
periodically emptied of the wealthiest portion of 
their inhabitants, suffer a corresponding period- 
ical stagnation. At these times, many, espe- 
cially the unskilled hands, are thrown out of 
work. Where population presses closely on the 
means of subsistence, whole classes live in the 
constant and imminent danger of distress. A 
slight fluctuation in the trade of silk half starves 
the wide district of Spitalfields. The long frost 
of last winter caused bread riots among the ma- 
rine and river population. The “ costermong- 
ers,” or venders of provisions in the streets, 
amounting, it is calculated, to not less than 
30,000, may at any time be brought to the 


present a dingy array 


Of rusty locks and dusty bags 
And musty phials and fusty rags— 


and whose back rooms are open for the sale of 
any quantity and every variety of plunder. But 
the most remarkable feature of London life is 4 
class decidedly lower in the social scale than the 
laborer, and numerically very large, though the 
population returns do not number them among 
the inhabitants of the kingdom, who derive 
their living from the streets. To obtain in this 
way the means of subsistence every resource 
that could be devised by ingenuity has been ex- 
hausted. But, for the most part, their utmost 
efforts do little more than maintain them in a 
state of chronic starvation. We have already 
alluded to the sellers of provisions. Another 
less respectable portion, scarcely raised above 
mendicancy, derive their gains from the gratuit- 
ous bounty of the public—ballad-singers, musi- 
cians, street showmen, the owners of happy 
families, mountebanks—their name is legion— 
the sweepers of crossings, and the linkboys, 
whose designation attests the antiquity of their 
calling, once so useful in ill-lighted London, the 
most clamorous of licensed beggars. Others 
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try to earn a few pence by holding horses or do- 
ing jobs, or literally pick up a livelihood in 
the streets by retailing the fragments of cigars, 
old rags, or lumps of coal which they have 
found on the pavement. Very many have, be- 
sides their acknowledged calling, another in the 
background in direct violation of the eighth 
commandment ; and thus, by gradations, imper- 
ceptibly darkening as we advance, we arrive at 
the classes who are at open war with society, 
and professedly live by the produce of depreda- 
tion or the wages of infamy. 
over population are further exasperated by a 


idle, the dissolute, the credulous, the despairing, 
all flock to the metropolis. Homeless and pen- 
niless, they trust to theft or to charity for food, 
and to chance or the streets for shelter. The 


creasing, equals the population of many a great 
European capital. 
The dwellings in which, for the most part, 


this pauper population is stowed away rather | 
In ail | 
great cities, from the earliest times, the poor | 
Competition raises | 


than lodged are revolting to humanity. 


man is meanly housed. 
house-rent ; and when he can no longer pay a 
higher price, he accepts inferior accommodation. 
Landed proprietors know how difficult it is, 
even with the patriarchal control which is given 


them by the absolute ownership of the cottages 
on their estates, to prevent improper subletting | 
whenever accident has brought a temporary ac- | 
cession to the population of their neighborhood. 

In London this process of compression has been | 


going on slowly and gradually for centuries. 
Wherever a colony of the very poor is to be 


crowding operates with baleful activity. Thus, 


squares, in the centre of the healthiest quarters, 
are to be found “rookeries,” as they have been 


ealled, to the infinite disparagement of the | 


the rooks, the cleanest and most orderly of bi- 
peds, which, as plague spots of moral and phy- 
sical contagion, may rival the well known dis- 
tricts of St. Giles’ or Saffron Hill. In the east- 
ern parts of London, which, instead of being 


poorer and lower classes of inhabitants, popula- 
185,751 persons to each square mile, and the 


hardship suffered even by the industrious of the 
laboring classes is proportionally great. Out of 


lanes the meanest, it might be thought, which | 


could be built for human habitation, are courts 
and alleys meaner still. The picture is by no 
means overdrawn which the author of “‘ Sorrows 
of the Streets’ presents as one of these “ di- 
minutive squares of towering houses, black with 
the soot of many generations, room piled above 


| three on the third, and eight at the top. 


| able shelter. 
pacity till it is ascertained what is the smallest 


| be supported. 


| this ia a “ moral lodging house.” 
‘fer from this the condition which we date not 
describe of those dens of infamy where vice 
found, the tendency to indecent and unhealthy | professedly holds its orgies, and where crime 


| seeks fellowship and concealment in nun bers. 
even in the neighborhood of our handsomest | 


| which regulate supply and demand. 
tion has reached the extraordinary density of | 





room, each the dwelling of a separate family, 
and topped with a werkshop glazed all round.” 
Blackened beams stretch across to prevent the 
bulging walls from falling inward. Yet even 
here there is a relative prosperity. In one win- 
dow a goodly array of fluwer-pots, in which 
green leaves are sprouting in defiance of Lon- 
don smoke, attests that the poor soul, who pines 
for country sights and sounds within, has still a 
taste for innocent pleasures and a few pence to 


‘spare from the necessaries of life. 
The evils of | 


“In a corner of the court is a habitation, 


‘containing four rooms, one above the other. 
constant immigration from the provinces—the | 


There is no ventilation—no room at the back, 
Here dwell four families and twenty-one chil- 
dren, six on the first floor, four on the second, 


The 


‘father and mother and eight children have 
colony of Irish alone, and it is annually in- | 


dwelt all the winter in that little room, and yet 


| the children are clean and tidy, the poor mother 
| calm and submissive to her lot. 


All the long 
winter, in sickness and in sorrow, she bas never 
left that little room.” —p. 102. 

In yonder alley is a lodging-house were, be- 
sides its habitual inmates, are heaped together 
all who seek and can afford to pay for its miser- 
There seems no limit to its ea- 


quantity of atmospheric air on which life can 
Within its walls all self-respect 
is lost, all decency is outraged. It is not possi- 
ble to exaggerate the moral contamination or 
physical loatksomencss of such adwelling. We 
spare the reader the disgusting details. Yet 
Let him in- 


The indignation with which humane writers 


| discuss this subject is not unnatural ; but their 


remedies are, for the most part, such as could 
be applied only by some beneficcnt and despotie 


| Haroun al Raschid, and their accusations are 


unjust. Their declamations would imply that, 


,by the pressure of human regulations, this 


wretchedness is artificially created, and that to 


| promote the convenience of the rich, the poor 
improved to meet the demands of advancing | 


civilization, were successively abandoned to | 


are thus cruelly circumscribed. But what has 
taken place is in exact conformity with the laws 
The body 
corporate is to blame only for omission. It has 
not interfered to modify or suspend in the poor 
man’s favor the operation of those laws which, 
in ordinary cases, it is found best to leave to 
their unrestricted action. An American writer 


|(Dr. Channing), quoted by the author of the 


‘“‘ Rookeries,” acknowledges the bountifulness 
of British charity, but warns us *‘ to be just be- 
fore we are generous, and to remember that 
private liberality will not atone for selfish insti- 
tutions.”” But what institutions, we would ask 
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this able writer, could avert—what, except those 
of socialism, even profess to avert these evils? 
—what institutions has America for the pur- 
pose? It is not unnatural that an American 
should confound the local advantages of his 
country with her institutions; but when she 
no longer possesses the resource of a vast un- 
employed territory; when her capitals teem 
with a redundant population, it will then be 
seen whether her institutions will prevent the 
growth of a pauper population, or whether her 
pauper population will destroy her institutions. 
We are not stepping out of our way to pick a 
quarrel with our transatlantic critic. It is pre- 
cisely because our social evils cannot be correct- 
ed by any change of institutions, and can only 
be mitigated by the best directed efforts of the 
Legislature, that they belong to the province of 
private charity. 
[To be cominued.] 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN EUROPE. 


The public institutions of Paris are generally 
kept in good order, though there is great need of 
increased ventilation through sleeping rooms and 
private passages—a defect which is generally ob- 
servable in our own country. The inmates are 


well fed with soups, meats and bread, and in 


some hospitals, the light wines are furnished, par- 
ticularly among the old soldiers who were en- 
gaged in the service of Napoleon. 
man now living in one of these hospitals, is more 
than 105 years old, and still looks bright and vig- 
grous. In several of the wards we entered, they 
were sitting in large arm-chairs, quaffing their 
wine and cutting their bread, or enjoying them- 
selves in little ¢ete a tete groups, evidently con- 
tented with their allotment. 

An extensive bakery connected with this estab- 
lishment (Hotel des Invalides), furnishes all the 
other hospitals in Paris with good bread. The 
most interesting and touching of these homes for 
the poor, we have seen, is the House for Orphan 
Children, or those who are bereft of one parent. 
There were over three hundred little boys and 
girls in the Hotel des Infants. 
eral wards of diseases of various kinds, (most of 


them of a hereditary character); some looked | 


bright and cheerful, and told us in French about 
the new toys given them by their friends. Most 
of the little girls had dolls by their side, and if 
too sick to play with them, we could see them 
tucked under the pillow, and sometimes a tiny 
emaciated hand would point to where the play- 
things were laid. Most of the little creatures 
looked very sick. 
found it was the day appointed for the children 
to see their nearest relatives, and as we passed 
from the large gate of the grounds, we encoun- 
tered a crowd of mothers with dolls, cakes and 


The oldest | 


We visited sev- | 


After we left the house, we | 


toys, such as their limited means would supply, 
as offerings of their affection to the little ones 
within. They had assembled an hour before the 
time, and were waiting for the signal of entrance, 
that each might be at the bed-side of her child 
as early as practicable. The Sisters of Charity 
are to be found here, as well as at the other in- 
stitutions, and as they pass through the house, 
love and mercy beam from their countenances. 
They all wear a uniform dress, and cleanliness, 
order and quietness prevail wherever they appear. 
The king of Sardinia is now on a visit to the 
French Emperor; and we had a view of these 
dignitaries and the Empress, who rode by in an 
open barouche drawn by four white hors:s. The 
Empress appears to be a great favorite with the 
| people, and we were told by the chief superin- 
tendent of the benevolent institutions of Paris, 
that scarcely a day passed without an order from 
| her to alleviate the necessities of some person or 
| persons, from her private purse. When she was 
' offered a necklace of jewels from the city, on be- 
ing crowned Empress, they were informed she 
| declined, saying she would prefer the money; 
and when this was acceded to, she founded a hos- 
pital for helpless children, which is now in course 
of erection. Every day has some new attraction 
| for the French people, and they appear to live 
upon excitement. The Emperor has thrown open 
all the galleries of Art to the poor, as well as the 
rich, and this course has endeared him to the 
middling classes, and no doubt lessens the dispo- 
sition to revolt and insurrection. It is very pleas- 
ant to sce the poor in their neat and simple attire, 
enjoying the same privileges with those who pos- 
sess abundant wealth; and in this respect we are 
favorably impressed with the difference between 
this country and England. In «almost all the 
principal shops, we find some one who can speak 
English, so that we have experienced but little 
inconvenience. The people live very much out 
doors. The peasant women wear caps instead of 
bonnets, and they are ofa neat, close fitting king. 
The fashionable women in Paris do not dress as 
gaily as many of our Chesnut Street belles, and 
it would be well if some of them could see the 
neatness combined with elegance in the Parisian 
dress, and perhaps they would not go into such 
extremes of folly. 

We were in Paris ona great fete day, which 
occurs but once a year, and had an opportunity 
of seeing the crowds which visited the cemetery 
of Pere le Chaise. This ancient burial plaee is 
situated outside of one of the barriers to the town, 
and on a certain day of the year, the people who 
have relatives buried there, go to make decorations 
about the tombs of the departed. All along the 
street leading to the gate, were poor women and 
' girls offering for sale nicely wrought wreaths of 

dried flowers, and circles or hoops of other mate- 
rials, intended to be hung about the graves. They 
were marked with different titles, as, “To my dear 
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boy,’ ‘My good mother,’ &c., &.,and are called 
“Immortelles,’ or amaranths. We strolled 
through the grounds, and then seated ourselves 
where we could see the people as they entered the 
gate-way. Rich and poor, old and young, with 
their different offspring, for hours occupied the 
avenues that conducted them to the places 
of the dead. During our stay of a few hours, 
we saw hundreds of people laden with these 
gifts of the memory; and superstitious as the 
céremony appeared, it was to us an interesting 
exhibition. Some brought fresh plants, and lit- 


TELLIGENCER. 


performed in Edinburgh, either in hospital or 
private practice, without the patient being pre- 
viously anzethetized with chloroform. During 
that period, one death has occurred in the city, 
among the many thousands who have been sub- 
jected to the use of chloroform; but during the 
same six or seven years, among the compara- 
\tively few operated upon there without chloro- 
|form, three or four deaths have taken place, 
|either during or immediately after the surgical 
\operation. This statement from such a source is 
| of value. 


tle trowels, to plant a green leaf over the ashes of | 


the dead, but most of them carried their wreaths 
of dried flowers. They generally kneeled a few 
moments on the grave; and then, with gentle care, 
left their annual adornments to mark another year 
in the catalogue of time. Among the more 
wealthy, the graves were covered with little 
chapels, large enough to contain one‘or two per- 
sons, which were opened by a door of open iron- 
work, and in each of these a little altar with its 
crucifix and burning candle were to be seen. 
The great World’s Exhibition, of course, has 
furnished its share of attention. Our own coun- 


try is but poorly represented, but she does not 
pretend to vie with Europe in exhibiting the lux- 
uries and fineries of life. She can do some things 
which the world beside cannot do, and I am sure 
no part of the universe that we have yet seen, 


can compare, as a home, with our native land. 


| Eleventh Annual Report of the “ Northern 
| Louse of Industry,” held at 292 Green St. 
| 4th mo. 21st, 1855. 

In presenting our Eleventh Annual Report, 
we desire briefly to call attention to the object 
jand plan of our organization, which has been to 
| provide comfortable rooms wherein employment 
‘in various kinds of needlework is given to pocr 
‘women who receive compensation at the rate of 
| twenty-five cents per day. In consequence of 
| the great distress which has prevailed, the num- 
| ber of applicants for work has been unusually 
large, and the relief afforded by the Association 
has been proportionably extended. We have 
rendered assistauce to a class of persons who 
\have not hitherto been obliged to appeal to 
any charitable institution for aid, and the past 


There is more real wealth, after all, in a keg of | season has furnished abundant evidence of the 
nails, than in the richly wrought silks of Lyons. great benefit which our plan is calculated to con- 
There was nothing else in the exhibition to “as- fer upon a portion of the community not often 
tonish the natives.” There was one Yankee no- reached by other means. : 

tion that not only excited the curiosity, but, it | We however much regret having been com- 
may be, alarmed some of the sculptors of France | pelied to turn away many suffering cases, as the 
and Italy. In one end of the building is to be funds of the society were entirely too limited to 
seen a little New England man, surrounded by ‘allow us to admit all those who sought employ- 
dust, and who seems to see nobody, or to notice | ment. We avail ourselves of this opportunity 
anything that goes on around him, and yet a/|to impress upon the minds of the benevolent the 
crowd of wonderers are gathered to sce his little importance of relieving the necessities of the 
machine, into which he now and then throws a| destitute, by thus supplying them with work for 
lump of clay, and presently, at the other end, Which they receive a reasonable compensation- 
there rolls outa little statuette or bust of Napoleon | By this means we are better able to discrimi- 
the 3d, or Victoria of England, or Welter, Clay | nate between the industrious poor, anxious to 
or Adams of his own land. How it?s done, or; gaiu an honest livelihood, and those disposed to 
where, is not scen, but one thing is certain, the | live upon charity. ; Our institution has been 
clay goes-in, and the Emperor or Empress comes | particularly useful in furnishing instruction to 
out, and nobody knows anything about it, and | many who when they came to us, were entirely 
the Yankce, with his spectacles, seems to know deficient in the knowledge of needlework. Te 
less, It is said that a sculptor b¥ profession, ‘these, some of whom are now our finest sewers, 
happened at the spot the other day, and when their present knowledge affords a principal means 
he witnessed the phenomenon, stood aghast at of support, and we continue to employ them 
the sight, and when he ventured to speak, ut- during the summer season when our funds will 
tered, what being interpreted, would mean,‘ my allow of it. aa lial ; 
bread is gone, I am undone.” It is highly important that individual exertion 
|should be made by our members to obtain con- 
| tributions to our treasury, and also to secure 
work for us, as in consequence of having had so 
Professor Simpson states that during the last little order work, during the past winier, we 
six or seven years, few operations have been have been obliged to expend our funds in the 


THE USE OF CHLOROFORM IN EDINBURGH. 
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purchase of coarse material to keep our womea | 
employed. A large number of the garments 
made remaining unsold have been distributed 
gratuitously among them and other deserving 
poor. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our thank- 
fulness to our friends and subscribers, and par- 
ticularly would we acknowledge the liberal con- 
tributions made by several individuals and asso- 
ciations, and also by the City Relief Committee, 
at a time when our funds were completely ex- 
hausted, and we should otherwise have been 
compelled to suspend operations for the season. 

Firmly believing that our Institution has 
been greatly beneficial to those employed, we 
commend it to our fellow citizens for further 
support. 

During the year there has been made 

Garments, 3575 
Skirts quilted, 172 
Comfortables, 236 
Bed quilts, 89 
Cloak linings, 7 
Crib. quilt, 1 
Hoods made, 9 
Stockings knit, 6 pairs. 
235 pounds of carpet-rags cut and sewed. 


“ Members on admission pay $1.50 and con- 
tribute annually one dollar. 

“Candidates fur membership shall be nomi- 
nated to the Association by the acting commit- 
tee.” 


Treasurer’s Report. 


“The Northern Association,” &c., in aecount 
with Hettie W. Chapman, Treasurer, from 4th 
mo. Ist, 1854, to 4th mo. Ist, 1855. 


Cr. By Balance on hand, $ 1 47 
“ Sales and Customers’ Work, 2506 32 
“ Subscriptionsand Donations, 1525 03 
“Rent, 72 00 
“Fines, 6 14 


$4110 96 


. To Cash paid the Women $2338 00 
Dry Goods and Trimmings, 1030 27 
Matron and Assistants, 484 00 
Sundries, inel’g coal, groceries, &c., 72 77 
Repairs, 114 25 

“ Insurance on Goods and Furniture, 10 50 

“ Taxes, 60 08 

“« Balance on hand, 1 14 


$4110 96 


Contributions to the Northern House of In- 
dustry will be reccived at No. 292 Green st., 
or by Hettize W. CHAPMAN 


Treasurer. 
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BRIEF HISTORY OF GUANO. 

We have already frequently printed the his- 
tory of this wonderful manure; but as we are 
constantly having new readers who may not be 
familiar with its origin and geographical locality, 
we annex the following sketch of its history, 
which we find in tne London Farmers’ Maga- 
zine. 

“Guano, as most people understand, is im- 
ported from the Pacific—mostly of the Chincha 
group, off the coast of Peru, and under the domin- 
ion of that government. 

Its sale is made a monopoly, and the avails to 
a great extent, go to pay the British holders of 
Peruvian government bonds, giving them to all 
intents .and purposes a lien upon the profits of a 
treasure intrinsically more valuable than the 
gold mines of California. There are deposits of 
this unsurpassed fertiliser, in some places, to the 
depth of sigty or seventy feet, and over large ex- 
tents of surface. The guano fields are generally 
conceded to be the excrements of aquatic fowls, 
which live and nestle in great numbers around 
the Islands. They seem designed by nature to 
rescue, at least in part, that untold amount of 
fertilising material which every river and brook- 
let is rolling into the sea. The wash of alluvial 
soils, the floating refuse of the field and forest, 
and above all, the wasted materials of great cities, 
are constantly being carried by the tidal currents 
out to sea. These, toa certain extent at least, 
go to nourish, directly or indirectly, submarine 
vegetable and animal life, which in turn goes to 
feed the birds, whose excremeuts at our day are 
brought away by the ship-load from the Chincha 
Islands. 

The bird is a beautifuliy arranged chemical 
laboratory, fitted up to perform a single opera- 
tion, viz: to take the fish as food, burn out the 
carbon by means of its respiratury functions, and 
deposit the remainder in the shape of an incom- 
parable fertiliser. But how many ages have these 
depositions of seventy feet in thickue-s been ac- 
cumulating ? 

There are at the present day countless num- 
bers of the birds resting upon the islands at 
night; but, according to Baron Humboldt, the 
excrements of the birds for the space of three 
centuries, would not form a stratum of over 
one-third of an inch in thickness. By an easy 
mathematical calculation, it will be seen, that at 
this rate of deposition, it would take seven thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty centuries, or seven 
hundred and fifty-six thousand years, to form the 
deepest guano bed. Such a calculation carries 
us back well on towards a former geological period, 
and proves one, and perhaps both, of two things 
—first, that in past ages an infinitely greater 
number of these birds hovered over the islands ; 
and secondly, that the material world existed at 
a period long anterior to its fitness as the abode 
of man. The length of man’s existence is in- 
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finitesimal, compared with such a cycle of years; 
and the facts recorded on every leaf of the 
material universe, ought, if it does not, to teach 
us humility. That a little bird, whose individual 
existence is as nothing, should, in its united ac- 
tion, produce the means of bringing back to an 
active fertility, whole provinces of waste and 
barren lands, is «ne of a thousand facts to show 
how comparatively insignificant agencies in the 
economy of nature, produce momentous results.” 


BEFORE I WAS AFFLICTED I WENT ASTRAY. 


Do ye not know—do ye not feel— 
How much of earthly taint, 

Lingers around the human heart, 
And makes the spirit faint ? 


How many a foolish, wrong desfre, 
Doth lead the mind astray, 

In the wide search for happiness, 
Far from the ‘narrow way ?”? « 


And even when the light of joys 
Is beaming o’er the heart, 

How few are guided by ils rays, 
To choose * the better part ?” 


No! we forget when all around, 
[s smooth and bright and fair, 
The Being who bestows the good, 

And makes us all His care. 


Ay, oftentimes forget—until 
‘He who is wise and just, 

Sends down His messengers of grief, 
To prove our hopes and trust. 


Then not for us—oh ! not for us— 
‘To say what should be given, 

By Him, who knows how much we need, 
l'o turn our hearts to Heaven! 


THE SPIRIT OF A PILGRIM. 


Not to this world, a world of grief and care, 

Not to this world doth happiness belong, 
Vicissitude pervadeth earth and air, 

And shadows flit these hills, these vales among. 


In vain the mariner explores the main, 
In vain the miser piles his golden store, 
The merchant ransacks every clime in vain, 
Much to possess creates desire for more. 


In vain ambition climbs from steep to steep, 
On his high pinnacle ’tis vain to stand, 

Sone Mordecai still haunts the palace gate, 
‘Yo dash the cup of joy from Haman’s hand. 


Still. still ahead the isle of bliss is seen, 
Some favorite object still is unpossessed, 
Steep hills surmounted, mountains rise between 
The pilgrim and his still receding rest. 


‘s Here is no rest for thee, the gospel cries, 

Till death shall break thy bonds and set thee free, 
Here is no rest for me, my soul replies, 

World everlasting may I rest in thee.” 


But He who fixed our course on earth, decreed, 
That course to comfort, pleasures not a few, 
Hope ever nascent in the hour of need, 
Love ever warm and friendship ever true. 


Transient, indeed, are these, and fail to fill 
Tie hungry spirit with substantial food, 
Still pants the soul for higher joys, and still 
Aspires to greater, more enduring good, 


Sweet to the seaboy, when the storms are fled, 
Gales that from Banda or Amboyna stray, 
Soft to the traveler is some vernal bed, 
The traveler pausing with suspended day. 


Yet from his home and from his friends afar, 
Soon will the rich Moiuccas fail to please, 
The impatient traveler hails the morning star, 
For home is sweeter, softer far than these. 


*Tis thus the Pilgrim spirit owns awhile 
Some transient fragrance o’er her path that blows, 
Some inn that cheers her ’mid her wintry toil, 
Some fleeting sunbeam or some fading rose. 


But not for these her Pilgrim step she stays, 
But not for these her native fires forgot, 

Her soul still pants for Heaven’s unclouded blaze, 
Till the last morn appears, she resteth not. 


Yet to this world, a world of grief and care, 
Yet to this world one work of bliss belongs, 
Toils and adversity the soul prepare 
For rest eternal and angelic songs. 


A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG’S VENGEANCE. 

Iwas always fond of dogs. Goldsmith, in 
his touching and eloquent plea for the dog, in 
alluding to a sort of mania for dog-killing, which 
prevailed at the time of which he speaks, in con- 
sequence of an unreasonable apprehension of 

hydrophobia, says, among other fine things, that 
| the dog is the only animal which will leave his 
| own kind voluntarily, to follow man. 

It is true, and the truth ought to bind man to 
| be the dog’s protector and friend. 
| The American brig Cecelia, Captain Symmes, 
| on one of her voyages, had on board a splendid 
| specimen of the Newfoundland breed, named 

Napoleon, and his magnificent size and propor- 
| tions, his intelligent head, broad, white feet and 
_white-tipped tail, the rest of his glossy body 
| being black, made him as beautiful as his _peer- 
| less namesake, who would, no doubt, have been 
proud to possess him. 
| Captain Symmes, however, was not partial to 
animals of any kind, and had an unaccountable 
_and especial repugnance to dogs, as much so, in- 
| deed, as if all his ancestors had died of hydro- 

phobia, and he dreaded to be bitten like his 
| unfortunate predecessors. 

This dislike he one day manifested in a shock- 
ing manner, for Napoleon had several times en- 
| tered his room, and by the wagging of his great 

banner of a tail, knocked paper and ink off his 
desk. On the next occasion the captain seized « 
| knife and cut the poor animal’s tail off. 
| The dog’s yell brought his master to the spot, 

and seeing the calamity and the author of it, 
without a moment’s hesitation, he felled Captain 

Symmes to the cabin-floor with a sledge-hammer 
blow, which, had it hit the temple, would have 
| forever prevented the captain from cutting off 

any more dogs’ tails. 

The result was, that Lancaster was put in 
irons, from which he, however, was soon released. 
Captain Symmes repented his crucl deed, on 
learning that Napoleon had once saved his mas- 
ter’s life. 
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The white shark, as all my nautical friends 
are well aware, is one of the largest of sharks. 
It averages over twenty, and I have scen one 
thirty-seven and a half feet long. It is gene- 
rally considered to be the fiercest and most for 
midable of sharks. 

But a few days elapsed after the catastrophe 
of poor Napoleon, ere he became the hero of a 
more thrilling occurrence; the very thought of 
which has often filled me with horror. During 


the interval the noble beast was not at all back- | 


ward in exhibiting his wrath at the captain by 
his growls whenever he approached. 

In vain did his maste r, fearful for the life of; 
his dog, essay to check these signs of his anger. | 


Captain Symmes, however, made the allowance, | 


and offered no further harm to him. 


board, the Cecelia then running at about fifteen 
knots. 

“ Man overboard! Captain Symmes over- 
board!” was the ery, and all rushed to get out 
the boat as they saw a swimmer striking out for 


the brig, which was at once rounded to, and as | 


they felt especially apprehensive on account of 
the white sharks in those waters, they regarded 
his situation with the most painful solicitude. 

By the time the boat touched the water their 
worst fears were realized, for at some distance 
behind the swimmer they beheld advancing to- 
wards him the fish most dreaded in those wa- 
ters. 


“furry! hurry, men, or we shall be too 


late!’ exclaimed the mate. ‘ What was that?” 

The splash which cause this inquiry was oc- 
easioned by the plunge of Napoleon into the 
sea; the noble animal, having been watching 
the cause of the tumult from the captain’s fall, 
had heard the shout, and for a few moments had 
vented his feelings in deep growls, as if he was 
conscious of the peril of his enemy, and grati- 
fied at it. 

His growls, however, were soon changed into 


those whines of sympathy which so often show | 


the attachment of the dog to man, when the Jat- 
ter is in danger. At last he plunged, and rap- 
idly made® his way towards the now nearly ex- | 


ternately the captain and his pursuer, and the 
faithful animal which had saved his own life. 

There was a fixed look of determination in 
his face, which convinced all that should the 
dog become a sacrifice to the shark, Lancaster 
would revenge his death, if possible, even at the 
risk of his own life. 

“ What a swimmer!” exclaimed the men who 
marked the speed of the animal. “The shark 
will have one or both, if we don’t do our best !”’ 

The scene was of short duration. LHre the 
boat could overtake the dog, the enormous 
shark had arrived within three oars’ lengths of 
the captain, and suddenly turned over on his 
back, preparatory to darting on the sinking man, 
and receiving him in his vast jaws, which now 


| displayed their long triangular teeth. 
One morning, as the captain was standing on | 
the bowsprit, he lost his footing and fell over- 


The wild shrieks of the captain announced 
that the crisis had come. But now Napoleon, 
seemingly inspired with increased strength, had 
also arrived, and with a fierce howl leaped upon 
the gleaming belly of the shark, and buried his 


‘teeth in the monster’s flesh, while the boat 


swiftly neared them. 
“ Saved! if we are half as smart as that dog 


is!” eried the mate, as all saw the voracious 


monster shudder in the sea, and smarting with 
the pain, turn over again, the dog retaining his 
hold, and becoming submerged in the water. 

At this juncture the boat arrived, and Lan- 


easter, his knife in his teeth, plunged into the 
water, where the captainalso now had sunk from 
view. 

But a few moments elapsed ere the dog arose 
to the surface, and soon after Lancaster, with 
the insensible form of the captain. 

‘Pull them in and give them a bar,” cried 
the mate, “for that fellow is preparing for 
another launch.” 

His orders were obeyed, and the second onset 
of the marine monster was foiled by the mate's 
splashing water in his eyes; be came again, and 
but a few seconds too late to snap off the eap- 
tain’s leg, as his body was drawn into the boat. 

Fuiled tne second time, the shark passed the 
boat, plunged and was seen no more, but left a 
track of blood on the surface of the water, a 
token of the severity of the wound from Napo- 


hausted captain, who aware of his double danger, ' ) leon. 


and being but a passable swimmer, made fainter 
and fainter strokes while his adversary closed 
rapidly upon him. 

“ Pull, boys, for dear life !” was the shout of 
the mate, as the boat now followed the dog, 


whose huge limbs propelled him gallantly to the 


scene of dauger.” 

Slowly the. fatigued swimmer made his way : 
ever and anon his head sank in the waves, and 
behind him the back of the voracious aninal 
told him what fearful progress he was making, 
while Lancaster, in the bow of the boat, stood 
with a knife in his upraised hand, watching al- 


The boat was now pulled towards the brig, 
and not many hours elapsed before the captain 
was on deck again, feeble from his efforts, but 
able to appreciate the services of our canine 
hero, and most bitterly to lament his own cruel 
act which had mutilated him forever. 

“T would give my right arm!” he exclaimed, 
as he patted the Newfoundland who stood by 
his side, “if I could only repair the injury I 
have done that splendid fellow. Lancaster, you 
are now avenged, and so is he, and most~ Chris- 
tian vengeance it is, though it will be a source 
of grief to me as long as I live—N. O. Delta. 
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THE GREAT CITIES OF THE WORLD—THEIR RE- 
. LATIVE GROWTH, 

The present century has witnessed an increase 
in the population of great cities, unexampled 
within the historic period, and doubtless un- 
rivalled since the world began. A few statistics, 
compiled from the census reports of Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, will exhibit this. 

To begin with England. In 1801 the popu- 
lation of London was about nine hundred thou- 
sand. By 1810 it had risen to more than a 
million ; by 1820 to a million and a quarter; by 
1830 to a million and a half; and finally, by 
1850, to two millions and a third. But the 
growth of other English cities has been propor- 
tionately even greater. Manchester, in 1801, 
had a population of only eighty-four thousand ; 
it numbers now over three hundred thousand. 
Liverpool, at the beginning of the century, had 
but eighty thousand inhabitants, white fifty years | 
later they had increased to nearly four hundred | 
thousand. Birmingham, in 18J1, had a popu- 
lation of seventy-three thousand ; in 1850 it had 
two hundred and fifty thousand. The chief! 
cities of Scotland increased not less rapidly, | 
Glasgow, which had but seventy-seven thousand | 
inhabitants in 1801, had three hundred and sixty- | 
seven thousand half a century afterwards. Even | 
Ireland exhibits a growth, though to a less de- | 
gree, in city populations. Dublin had but one ; 
hundred and eighty thousand inhabitants in 
1800 ; in 1850 it had two hundred and fifty 
thousand. 

On the continent of Europe, asa general rule, 
the great cities have likewise increased in popu- 
lation, though the ratio has been inferior to that 
witnessed in England and Scotland. Paris, spite 
of the revolutions which have convulsed it, has 
steadily risen from a population of half a million, 
at the beginning of the century, to over a million, 
at the present time. Vieuna, which had two 
hundred and thirty thousand denizens in 1800, 
has nearly five hundred thousand now. The 
population of Berlin in 1800, was about one hun- 





dred aud fifty thousand ; it is now three hun- | 


dred more; in other words, it has trebled in 
fifty years Even Naples, in spite of a tyranny 


almost without parallel, has increased its popu- | 


lation, in the same interval, from three hundred 
thousand to four hundred and sixteen thousand. 
Turin has one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
now, against eighty thousand half century ago. 


Odessa, which had but eight thousand in 1803, | 


is estimated to have had over a hundred thousand 
when the existing war began. A few great 
cities only have remained stationary, or retrogra- 
ded, of which Moscow, Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam are the principal. Venice itself, sf long 
declining, increased from ninety-seven thousand 
jn 1837, to one hundred and twenty-six thou- 
-gand in 1852. 

But the cities of the United States have in- 


INTELLIGENCER. 


creased in population more rapidly than those 
either of Continental Europe or of England. In 
1800, the inhabitants of Philadelphia were but 
little over seventy thousand, whereas now they 
may be fairly computed at over half a million, 
In 1800, New York had a population of sixty 
thousand, now it has six hundred and twelve 
thousand. Boston had twenty-four thousand 
denizens half a century ago; in 1850 it had 
about one hundred and forty thousand. Pitts. 
burgh had fifteen hundred in 1800; at present 
it has over fifty thousand, exclusive of Allegheny 
City, which is really a suberb of it. Cincinnati 
had seven hundred and fifty in 1800; it had 
one hundred and fifteen thousand in 1850. Bal- 
timore had twenty-six thousand in 1800 ; it has 
over a hundred and seventy thousand now. Buf- 
falo was a wilderness in 1800, and even so late 


'as 1810 had only fifteen hundred inhabitants ; it 


has now more than forty-five thousand. In ad- 
dition, there are scores of towns in the West, 
which were not laid out even so late as twenty 


years ago, which have now ten or twenty thou- 


sand denizens.— Ledger. 


IRON. 


It is stated that Pennsylvania now produces 
.as much iron as was manufactured in Great 
| Britain thirty years ago; as much as the present 
‘manufacture of France ; more than Russia and 
| Sweden united; and more than that of all Ger- 
| many. 

- In the Iron region of Lake Superior, it is said, 
. the ore is to be found at every step, and large 
boulders of it are scattered at random. An Kng- 
lish gentleman, of extensive acquaintance in the 
, iron mines of England and the Continent, was 
| travelling there at the suggestion of K. K. Collins, 
and he is reported to say that the truth, told in 
| England, would be scouted as arrant impesture ; 
that the “iron men” of the old world could not 
conceive of deposits of iron on such a stupendous 
| scale. 


| C povs- The Wi BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—The Winter term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1855, and 
continue Twenty weeks. 
| Terms, Seventy Dollars per session, one-half pay- 
; able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
No extra charges. For further particulars, address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
10th mo. 13th, 1855—3m. pd. 


| 


T is intended to commence the Winter Session of 
LONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS on the Sth of Eleventh 





month next. Terms $65 for Twenty weeks. For 
Circulars, including References and further particulars, 
enquire of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal, 

9th mo. 22. London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
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